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stated, "to fire npon all who attempted to pass the gates of their
empire, and that the commander of the forts only did his
duty."

This reply practically shut the door in our faces. It bore no
apology, but rather a threat. It sustained the action of the com-
mander of the forts and endorsed his conduct as the performance
of a duty falling within the rules of the empire. It left to the
admiral no other recourse than that which was usual under such
circumstances when diplomacy fails to adjust issues among
civilized nations. A peremptory challenge was thrown down
which no self-respecting nation could refuse without discredit,
especially at this time in the East when the feeling was so vio-
lently anti-foreign. It would not be possible even to venture a
guess of what the consequences might have been if an American
admiral had vacillated in taking extreme action in this instance.
The squadron under his command, from himself down to the
seamen, was officered and manned by those who had, only a few
years before, emerged from the great Civil War. They were,
in fact, veterans to whom the crack of rifles and the whistling
of shot and shell would not be new sensations.

The admiral's purpose, in the first moments after the action
between the ships and the forts, had been to land the battalion
the next day, and orders to this effect were sent to the writer,
who was to take command of it and reduce the forts; but upon
more mature reflection he had decided upon the better and wiser
course of addressing the note to the authorities, setting forth the
circumstances and giving them time to repair the wrong if they
were so inclined.

June 10th, the day set for operations, was ushered in without
a cloud in the sky, the temperature that of midsummer. Every-
body was astir early. The boats were lowered, the battalion,
equipped for distant service, was ready to embark after breakfast,
and the Polos, with steam up, Commander H. C. Blake, com-
manding the expedition, on board, was ready for towing the
squadron of boats.

A busy scene of activity followed in arranging the order of
advance up the river, to be led by the Monocacy, whose heavy
guns were to be used upon the lower fort to dislodge the enemy.
The strong ebb tide made the progress of the boats slow. Al- It was their rule, so the communication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